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F COUNT ANTONIO.* 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.’ 


CHAPTER I.—HOW COUNT ANTONIO TOOK TO THE HILLS. 


CounTLEss are the stories told of the sayings | 
that Count Antonio spoke, and of the deeds, 
that he did when he dwelt an outlaw in the’ 
hills. For tales and legends gather round his 
name thick as the berries hang on a bush, and 
with the passing of every succeeding year it 
grows harder to discern where truth lies and 
where the love of wonder, working together 
with the sway of a great man’s memory, has 
wrought the embroidery of its fancy on the 
plain robe of fact. Yet, amid all that is of 
uncertain knowledge and so must rest, this 
much at least should be known and remem- | 
bered, for the honour of a noble family—how | 
it fell out that Count Antonio, a man of high | 
lineage, forsook the service of his Prince, dis-| 
dained the obligation of his rank, set law at | 
naught, and did what seemed indeed in his 
own eyes to be good, but was held by many to 
be nothing other than the work of a rebel and 
a brigand. Yet, although it is by these names 
that men often speak of him, they love his 
memory ; and I also, Ambrose the Franciscan, 
having gathered diligently all that I could 
come by in the archives of the city or from 
the lips of aged folk, have learned to love it in 
some sort. Thus am I minded to write, before 
the time that I must carry what I know with 
me to the grave, the full and whole truth con- 
cerning Antonio’s flight from the city and the 
Court, seeking in my heart, as I write, excuse 
for him, and finding in the record, if little else, 
yet a tale that lovers must read in pride and 
sorrow, and, if this be not too high a hope, that 
princes may study for profit and for warning. 


Now it was in the tenth year of the reign 
of Duke Valentine over the city of Firmola, its 
territories and dependent towns, that Count 
Antonio of Monte Velluto—having with him a 
youthful cousin of his, whom he loved greatly, 
and whom, by reason of his small stature and 
of a boyish gaiety he had, men called Tom- 
masino—came from his own house on the hill 
that fronts the great gate of the city, to the 
palace of the Duke, with intent to ask His 
Highness’s sanction for his marriage with the 
Lady Lucia. This lady, being then seventeen 
years of age, loved Antonio, and he her, and 
troth had been privily plighted between them 
for many months; and such was the strength 
and power of the love they bore the one 
to the other, that even to this day the old 
mock at young lovers who show themselves 
overfond, crying, ‘’Tis Lucia and Antonio !’ 

But since the Lady Lucia was an orphan, 
Antonio came now to the Duke, who enjoyed 
wardship over her, and setting out his passion, 
and how that his estate was sufficient and his 
family such as the Duke knew, prayed leave of 
His Highness to wed her. But the Duke, a 
crafty and subtle prince, knowing Antonio’s 
temper, and the favour in which he was held 
by the people, counted not to augment his 
state and revenues by the gift of a bride so 
richly dowered, but chose rather to give her to 
a favourite of his, a man in whose devotion he 
could surely trust, and whose disposition was 
to serve his master in all things fair and foul, 
open or secret. Such a one the Duke found in 
the Lord Robert de Beauregard, a gentleman of 
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Provence, who had quitted his own country, 
having been drawn into some tumult there, 
and, having taken service with the Duke, had 
risen to a great place in his esteem and confi- 
dence. Therefore, when Antonio preferred his 
request, the Duke, with many a courteous regret- 
ful phrase, made him aware that the lady stood 
promised to Robert by the irrevocable sanctity 
of his princely pledge. 

‘So forget, I pray you, my good cousin 
Antonio,’ said he—‘ forget, as young men lightly 
can, this desire of yours, and it shall be my 
charge to find you a bride full as fair as the 
Lady Lucia.’ 

But Antonio’s face went red from brow to 
chin, as he answered: ‘My gracious lord, I 
love the lady, and she me, and neither can 
wed another. 
Highness knows well that she loves him not.’ 

‘A girl’s love!’ smiled the Duke, ‘a girl’s 
love! It rains and shines, and shines and 
rains, Antonio.’ 

‘It has shone on me since she knew a man 
when she looked on him,’ said Antonio. 

And Tommasino, who stood by, recking as 
little of the Duke as of the Duke’s deerhound 
which he was patting the while, broke in, 
saying carelessly, ‘And this Robert, my lord, 
is not the man for a pretty girl to love. He 
is a sour fellow,’ 

‘I thank you for your counsel, my lord 
Tommasino, smiled the Duke. ‘Yet I love 
him. Whereat Tommasino lifted his brows 
and patted the hound again. ‘It is enough,’ 
added the Duke. ‘I have promised, Antonio. 
It is enough,’ 

‘Yes, it is enough, said Antonio; and he 
and Tommasino, having bowed low, withdrew 
from the presence of the Duke. But when he 
got clear outside of the Duke’s cabinet, Antonio 
laid his hand on Tommasino’s shoulder, saying, 
‘It is not well that Robert have her.’ 

‘It is mighty ill” said Tommasino. 

And then they walked in silence to the city 
gate, and, in silence still, climbed the rugged 
hill where Antonio’s house stood. 

But the Duke sent for Robert de Beauregard 
into his chamber and said to him: ‘If you 
be wise, friend Robert, little grass shall grow 
under your fect this side your marriage. This 
Antonio says not much; but I have known 
him outrun his tongue with deeds.’ 

‘If the lady were as eager as I, the matter 
would not halt,’ said Robert with a laugh. 
‘But she weeps and spits fire at me, and cries 
for Antonio.’ 

‘She will be cured after the wedding,’ said 
the Duke. ‘But see that she be well guarded, 
Robert; let a company of your men watch 
her. I have known the bride to be missing on 
a marriage day ere now.’ 

‘If he can touch her, he may wed her,’ cried 
Robert. ‘The pikemen are close about her 
house, and she can neither go in nor come out 
without their knowledge.’ 

‘It is well, said the Duke. ‘Yet delay not. 
They are stubborn men, these Counts of Monte 
Velluto.’ 

Now, had the Lady Lucia been of a spirit as 
haughty as her lover's, it may be that she would 
have refused to wed Robert de Beauregard. But 


As for my Lord Robert, your | 


she was afraid. When Antonio was with her, 
she had clung to him, and he loved her the 
more for her timidity. With him gone and 
forbidden to come near her, she dared not 
resist the Duke’s will nor brave his displeas- 
ure; so that a week before the day that the 
Duke had appointed for the wedding, she sent 
to Antonio, bidding him abandon a hope that 
was vain, and set himself to forget a most 
unhappy lady. 

‘Robert shall not have her, said Antonio, 
putting the letter in his belt. 

‘Then the time is short, said Tommasino. 

They were walking together on the terrace 
| before Antonio’s house, whence they looked on 
| the city across the river. Antonio cast his eye 
on the river and on the wall of the Duke’s 
garden that ran along it; fair trees, shrubs, 
‘and flowers lined the top of the wall, and the 
| water gleamed in the sunshine. 

‘It is strange, said Antonio, musing, ‘that 
one maiden can darken for a man all the world 
| that God lights with his sun. Yet since so it 
is, Tommasino, a man can be but a man; and 
being a man, he is a poor man, if he stand by 
while another takes his love.’ 

‘And that other a stranger, and, as I swear, 
a cut-throat,’ added Tommasino. 

When they had dined, and evening began to 
| come on, Antonio. made his servants saddle the 
| best horses in his stable—though, indeed, the 
| choice was small, for Antonio was not rich as 
a man of his rank counts riches—and the two 
rode down the hill towards the city. But, as 
, they went, Antonio turned once and again in 
j his saddle and gazed long at the old gray 
house, the round tower, and the narrow gate. 

‘Why look behind, and not forward?’ asked 
| Tommasino. 
| ‘Because there is a presage upon me,’ answered 
| Antonio, ‘that it will be long before I pass 
| through that gate again. Were there a hope of 
| persuading you, Tommasino, I would bid you 
| turn back, and leave me to go alone on this 
errand,’ 

‘Keep your breath against when you have 
| to run,’ laughed Tommasino, pricking his horse 
and tossing his hair, dark as Antonio’s was 

fair, back from his neck. 
| Across the bridge they rode and through the 
gates, and having traversed the great square, 
| came to the door of Lucia’s house, where it 
,rose fronting the Duke’s palace. Here Antonio 
dismounted, giving his bridle into Tommasino’s 
hand, and_bade the servants carry his name to 
the Lady Lucia. A stir arose among them, and 
,much whispering, till an old man, head of the 
_Serving-men, came forward, saying: ‘Pardon, 
;my lord, but we are commanded not to admit 
you to the Lady Lucia ;’ and he waved his hand 
towards the inner part of the porch, where 
Antonio saw a dozen or more pikemen of the 
Duke’s Guard drawn across the passage to the 
house ; and their pikes flashed in the rays of 
the setting sun as they levelled them in front 
of their rank. 

Some of the townsmen and apprentice lads, 
stout fellows, each with a staff, had gathered 
now round Antonio, whom they loved for his 
feats of strength and his liberal gifts to the 
poor, and, understanding what was afoot, one 
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came to him, saying: 


‘There are some, my | 


‘You scout my commands in the face of all 


lord, who would enter with you if you are set | the city, said the Duke in low stern tones, 


on entering, and the fellow’s eyes sparkled ; 
for there was great enmity in the town against 
the pikemen, and a lusty youth with a stick 
in his hand is never loth to find a use for 
it. 

For a moment Count Antonio hesitated ; for 
they flocked closer to him, and Tommasino 
threw him a glance of appeal and touched the 
hilt of his sword. But he would not that the 
blood of men who were themselves loved by 
mothers, wives, and maids, should be shed in 
his quarrel, and he raised his hand, bidding 
them be still. 

‘I have no quarrel with the pikemen,’ said 
he, ‘and we must not fight against His High- 
ness’s servants.’ 

The faces of the townsmen grew long in dis- 
appointment. Tommasino alone laughed low, 
recognising in Antonio’s gentleness the lull that 
heralds a storm, The Count was never more 
dangerous than when he praised submission. 

‘But, continued Antonio, ‘I would fain see 
the Lady Lucia’ And with this he stepped 
inside the porch, signing to Tommasino to stay 
where he was; but the lad would not, and, 
leaping down, ran to his kinsman, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with him. 

Thus they stood facing the line of pikemen, 
when suddenly the opposing rank opened, and 
Robert de Beauregard himself came through. 
Starting slightly on sight of Antonio, he yet 
bowed courteously, baring his head, and Antonio, 
with Tommasino, did the like. 

‘What is your desire, my lord?’ asked 
Robert. 

‘I have naught to ask of you,’ answered 
Antonio, and he took a step forward. Robert’s 


‘Now, by Heaven, if you seek to see the girl 
again, I will hang you from the tower of the 
gate. So be warned—now—once: there shall 
be no second warning.’ 

He ceased, and sat with angry eyes on 
Antonio; and Robert, who stood by his master, 
glared as fierce. But Antonio was silent for 
a while, and rested his arm on Tommasino’s 
shoulder. 

‘My fathers have served and fought for your 
fathers,’ said he at last. ‘What has this gentle- 
man done for the Duchy ? 

Then Robert spoke suddenly and scornfully : 
\*This he is ready to do—to punish an insolent 
| knave that braves His Highness’s will.’ 

Antonio seemed not to hear him, for he did 
;not move, but stood with eyes bent on the 
| Duke’s face, looking whether his appeal should 
jreach its mark. But Tommasino heard; yet 
never a word spoke Tommasino either, but he 
; drew off the heavy riding-glove from his left 
, hand, and it hung dangling in the fingers of 
his right, and he looked at the glove and at 
Robert and at the glove again. 

‘I would His Highness were not here,’ said 
Tommasino to Robert with a smile. 
| ‘Hold your peace, boy,’ said Robert, ‘or the 
| Duke will have you whipped’? 

Youth loves not to be taunted with its 
| blessed state. ‘I have no more to say,’ cried 

Tommasino ; and without more, caring naught 
; now for the presence of the Duke, he flung his 
| heavy glove full in Robert’s face, and, starting 
| back a pace, drew his sword. Then Antonio 
| knew that the die was cast, for Tommasino 
; would gain no mercy, having insulted the 
| Duke’s favourite and drawn his sword in the 


hand flew to his sword, and in a moment they | Duke’s palace ; and he also drew out his sword, 


would have fought. But now another figure | 
came forward with uplifted hand. 


It was the | de Beauregard. 


and the pair stood facing the Duke and Robert 
It was but for an instant that 


Duke himself; and he looked on Antonio with | they stood thus; then Robert, who did not lack 


his dark smile, and Antonio flushed red. 
‘You seek me, Antonio?’ asked the Duke. 


| courage 


to resent a blow, unsheathed and 
rushed at the boy. Antonio left his cousin to 


‘I seck not your Highness, but my plighted | defend himself, and, bowing low to the Duke, 


wife,’ said Antonio. 

Duke Valentine smiled still. Coming to An- 
tonio, he passed his arm through his, and said 
in most friendly fashion: ‘Come with me to 
my house, and we will talk of this;’ and 
Antonio, caught fast in the choice between 
obedience and open revolt, went frowning across 
the square, the Duke’s arm through his, Robert 
on the Duke’s other side, and, behind, Tom- | 
masino with the horses. But as they went, a | 
sudden ery came from the house they left, and 
a girl’s face showed for an instant, tear-stained 
and pallid, at an open window. A shiver ran 
through Antonio ; 
arm, he went still in silence. 


set his sword at the Duke’s breast, before the 
Duke could so much as rise from his seat. 

‘I would not touch your Highness,’ said he, 
‘but these gentlemen must not be inter- 
rupted,’ 

‘You take me at a disadvantage,’ cried the 
Duke. 

‘If you will swear not to summon your 
guard, I will sheath my sword, my lord; or, if 
you will honour me by crossing yours on mine, 
you shall draw yours.’ 

The place where they sat was hidden from 
the palace windows, yet the Duke trusted that 


ut the Duke pressing his | the sound of the clashing steel would bring 


aid; therefore, not desiring to fight with 


At the door of the palace, a lackey took the | Antonio (for Duke Valentine loved to scheme 
horses from Tommasino, and the four passed | rather than to strike), he sat still, answering 


through the great hall and through the Duke’s 


nothing. And now Tommasino and _ Robert 


cabinet beyond, and into the garden; there the | were engaged, Robert attacking furiously, and 


Duke sat down under the wall of the garden, | Tommasino 
near by the fish-pond, and, turning suddenly | they fenced for 


on Antonio, spoke to him fiercely, ‘Men have 
died at my hands for less,’ said he. 

‘Then for each of such shall you answer to 
God,’ retorted Antonio, not less hotly. 


arrying him as coolly as though 
astime in the school. It was 
Tommasino’s fault to think of naught but the 
moment, and he did not remember that every 
second might bring the guard upon them. 
And Antonio would not call it to his mind, 
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but he said to the Duke: ‘The boy will kill | 
him, sir. He is a finer swordsman than I, and 
marvellously active.’ 

Then the Duke, having been pondering on 
his course, and knowing Antonio—sitting there | 
with the Count’s sword against his breast—did 
by calculation what many a man braver in 
fight had not dared to do. There was, in truth, 
a courave in it, for all that it was born of 
shrewdness. For, thus with the sword on his | 


heart, fixing a calm glance on Antonio, he cried | 

as loudly as he could, ‘Help, help, treason !’ 
Antonio drew back his arm for the stroke; | 

and the Duke sat still; then, swift as thought, 


Antonio laughed, bowed to Duke Valentine, | 
| 


and turning, rushed between the fighters, strik- 
ing up their swords, In amazement, they | 
stood for a moment: Antonio drove his sword | 
into its sheath, and, while Robert stood yet | 
astounded, he rushed on him, caught him by 
the waist, and, putting forth his strength, | 
flung him clear and far into the fish-pond. 
Then seizing Tommasino by the arm, he 
started with him at a run for the great hall. 
The Duke rose, crying loudly, ‘Treason, trea- 
son!’ But Antonio cried ‘Treason, treason !’ 
yet louder than the Duke; and __ presently 
Tommasino, who had frowned at his pastime | 
being interrupted, fell a-laughing, and between | 
the laughs cried ‘Treason, treason!’ with 
Antonio. And at the entrance of the hall they 
met a dozen pikemen running; and Antonio, 
pointing over his shoulder, called, in tones of 
horror, ‘Treason, treason!’ And Tommasino 
cried, ‘The Duke! Help the Duke!’ So that 
they passed untouched through the pikemen, | 
who hesitated an instant in bewilderment, but 
then swept on; for they heard the Duke’s own 
voice crying still ‘Treason, treason!’ And 
through the hall and out to the portico passed 
the cousins, echoing their cries of ‘Treason !’ 
And every man they met went whither they 
pointed ; and when they leaped on their horses, | 
the very lackey that had held them dropped 
the bridles with hasty speed and ran into the 
palace, crying ‘Treason!’ Then Antonio, Tom- 
masino ever following, and both yet crying 
‘Treason!’ dashed across the square; and on 
the way they met the pikemen who guarded 
the Lady Lucia, and the townsmen who were 
mocking and snarling at the pikemen; and to 
pikemen and townsmen alike they cried (though | 
Tommasino hardly could speak now for laughter 
and lack of breath), ‘Treason, treason!’ And 
all to whom they cried flocked to the palace, | 
crying in their turn ‘Treason, treason!’ so 
that people ran out of every house in the 
neighbourhood aud hurried to the palace, 
erying ‘Treason!’ and every one asking his | 
neighbour what the treason was. And thus, 
by the time in which a man might count a) 
hundred, a crowd was pushing and pressing and | 
striving round the gate of the palace, and the | 
cousins were alone on the other side of the 
great square, | 


‘Now thanks be to God for that idea!’ 
gasped Tommasino. 

3ut Antonio gave not thanks till his meal 
was ended. Raising his voice as he halted his | 
horse before the Lady Lucia’s house, he called | 
loudly, no longer ‘ Treason !’ but ‘Lucia!’ And | 


' great 


‘mind ; and at the instant that the 


she, knowing his voice, looked again out from 
the window ; but some hand plucked her away 
as soon as she had but looked. Then Antonio 
leaped from his horse with an oath and ran to 
the door, and finding it unguarded, he rushed 
in, leaving Tommasino seated on one horse and 
holding the other, with one eye on Lucia’s 
house and the other on the palace, praying 
that, by the favour of Heayen, Antonio might 
come out again before the crowd round the 
Duke’s gates discovered why it was, to a man, 
crying ‘Treason !’ 

But in the palace of the Duke there was 
confusion. For the pikemen, finding 
Robert de Beauregard scrambling out of the 
fish-pond with a drawn sword in his hand, and 
His Highness crying ‘Treason!’ with the best 
of them, must have it that the traitor was 
none other than Robert himself, and in their 
dutiful zeal they came nigh to making an end 
of him then and there, before the Duke could 
gain silence enough to render his account of 
the affair audible. And when the first pikemen 
were informed, there came others; and _ these 
others, finding the first thronging round the 
Duke and Robert, cried out on them for the 
traitors, and were on the point of engaging 
them ; and when they also had been with difli- 
culty convinced, and the two parties, with His 
Highness and Robert, turned to the pursuit of 
the cousins, they found the whole of the great 
hall utterly blocked by a concourse of the 
townsmen, delighted beyond measure at the 
chance of an affray with the hated pikemen, 
who, they conceived, must beyond doubt be the 
wicked traitors that had risen in arms against 
the Duke’s life and throne. Narrowly indeed 
was a great battle in the hall averted by the 
Duke himself, who leaped upon a high seat and 
spoke long and earnestly to the people, persuad- 
ing them that not the pikemen, but Antonio 
and Tommasino, were the traitors; which the 
townsmen found hard to believe, in part be- 
cause they wished not to believe ill of Antonio, 
and more inasmuch as every man there knew 
—and the women and children also—that 
Antonio and Tommasino, and none else of all 
the city, had raised the alarm. But some 
hearkened at last ; and with these and a solid 
wedge of the pikemen, the Duke and Robert, 


with much ado, thrust their way through the 


crowd, and won access to the door of the 
palace. 
In what time a thousand men 


vinced, you may hope to turn 


may be con- 
one woman’s 
Duke gained 
the square with his friends and his guards, 
Count Antonio had prevailed on the Lady 
Lucia to brave His Highness’s wrath. It is 
true that he had met with some resistance from 
the steward, who was in Robert’s pay, and had 


, tarried to buffet the fellow into obedience ; and 


with more from an old governess, who, since 
she could not be buffeted, had perforce to be 
locked in a cupboard; yet the better part of 
the time had to be spent in imploring Lucia 
herself. At last, with many fears and some 
tears, she had yielded, and it was with glad 
eyes that Tommasino saw the Count come 
forth from the door carrying Lucia on his arm ; 
and others saw him also; for a great shout 
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came from the Duke’s party across the square, 
and the pikemen set out at a run with Robert 
himself at their head. Yet so soon as they 
were started, Antonio also, bearing Lucia in 
his arms, had reached where Tommasino was 
with the horses, and an instant later he was 
mounted and cried, ‘To the gate!’ and he 
struck in his spurs, and his horse bounded for- 
ward, Tommasino following. No more than a 
hundred yards lay between them and the gate 
of the city, and before the pikemen could bar 
their path, they had reached the gate. The 
gate-wardens were in the act of shutting it, 
having perceived the tumult; but Tommasino 
struck at them with the flat of his sword, and 
they gave way before the rushing horses; and 
before the great gate was shut, Antonio and he 
were on their way through, and the hoofs of 
their horses clattered over the bridge. Thus 
Antonio was clear of the city with his lady in 
his arms, and Tommasino his cousin safe by 
his side. 

Yet they were not safe; for neither Duke 
Valentine nor Robert de Beauregard was a man 
who sat down under defeat. But few moments 
had passed before there issued from the gate 
a company of ten mounted and armed men, 
and Robert, riding in their front, saw, hard on 
a mile away, the cousins heading across the 
lain towards the spot where the spurs of 


Mount Agnino run down; for there was the | 


way of safety—but it was yet ten miles away. 
And Robert and his company galloped furiously 
in pursuit, while Duke Valentine watched from 
the wall of the garden above the river. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


BY A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


THe Commercial Traveller is not a rara avis | 
in India, although the species is by no means , 
True, his plumage is | 


so abundant as at home. 
considerably altered, but it does not require a 
very clever observer to discover him. His tall, 
shiny hat has given place to a squat ‘Sola 


Topi ;’ his black coat is exchanged for some- | 


thing light and easy fitting; and, strangest 


transformation of all, his starch is limp, very | 


limp at times; while he himself, with all his 
perkiness, cannot resist an occasional lapse into 
limpness also. Yet there he is pegging away, 
never, or hardly ever, down-hearted, with a 
pleasant word and a smile for everybody. 
Conditions of travelling are of course very 
much altered, and it may not be out of place 


for one who has had some experience ‘on the | 


road’ in our Indian Empire to give here a few 
sketchy notes of the more outstanding features 
and points of difference for the delectation of 
those who have never ventured so far. 

It is a great though common mistake for 
one to encumber himself with an extensive and 
costly outfit before leaving home, as all he 
wants for the voyage is plenty of light under- 
clothing and a few flannel suits. His kit can 
be easily procured at the port of arrival from 
excellent European outfitters, who know exactly 
what he requires. Amongst the goods and 
chattels that must be procured at the port of 


arrival is a good ‘boy.’ Boys of the common 
or garden order are plentiful and cheap, but as 
this particular boy will be one’s principal ser- 
vant throughout the tour, a careful selection is 
necessary. Written ‘characters’ or credentials 
are of little value, as the ingenuous boy can 
; buy such ‘chits’ in the bazaar at a low rate. 
| If the stranger does not know any one who 
|can recommend a boy who has travelled and 
‘is all that he ought to be, one of the travelling 
agencies will be able to assist him in this 
particular. 

It might be as well to warn the intending 
traveller at this point not to expect absolute 
perfection in any of the servants he may have 
to employ from time to time. The sorrowful 
suggestion that ‘all men are liars’ has a 
peculiar significance when applied to Indian 
boys; and again, without making any. sweeping 
assertion, and allowing for the exception which 
proves the rule, it is no exaggeration to say 
| that cases have been known where the model 
boy has not been found proof against petty 
peculation. Should occasion arise on which it 
it necessary for one to question the veracity 
and integrity of his servant, he will most prob- 
ably be informed gravely, that ‘Hotel mans is 
teets and liars, Sahib. Me no teefs and liars, 
Sahib ;’ or, as also happened within the writer’s 
ken, when an aggrieved and testy individual 
lost his temper and the command of his tongue, 
and bluntly accused his servant of being a thief 
and a liar, the boy replied in a casual manner : 
‘Oh yes, Sahib; we all teefs and liars here, 
Sahib, 

Another necessary evil in the way of servants 
must be reckoned the inevitable coolie, with 
his objectionable way of crowding one on 
arrival at a port or railway station (bandar). 
It is not at all exceptional to find one’s self 
and baggage surrounded on such an occasion 
by a dozen or a score of coolies, jostling, jab- 
bering, shouting, and gesticulating in a most 
alarming manner. Expostulation with a crowd 
of this kind is quite out of the question; the 
judicious manipulation of a stout cane in such 
an emergency is frequently the only effectual 
method of enforcing respect for one’s person 
and_ belongings. 

Concerning hotels, we may say that in the 
larger centres there is no difficulty in the 
matter of accommodation, and in these hotels 
punkah wallahs (fan-pullers) and a kitmagar or 
table-servant can be procured, all of whom—in 
addition to his personal attendant—one must 
take into his own service for the time being. 
Most of the hotels can provide a carriage (ghar), 
an absolute necessity for business purposes, as 
}any man who, priding himself on his physique, 
attempts to walk about during the heat of the 
| day will soon find himself down with ‘sun’ or 
|fever. It is necessary to point out that in 
some towns the traveller will find no hotel 
,accommodation, and, in that event, must be 
;content to put up at the railway station or at 
a ‘dak bungalow’ or rest-house, provided by 
Government, which he may occupy for twenty- 
four hours provided no one else is in posses- 
sion. From these facts, it will be gathered that 
part of the necessary outfit must be bedding, 
This need not be elaborate, but should include 


| 
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a resai or light mattress, with sheets and a rug| with the Parsee. On the Bengal side, again, 
for ‘up-country’ in the cool season. . one comes into contact with the wily Bengili 
In railway travelling, the fewer impedimenta | Babu, very suave and confident in his powers 
a man carries with him the better, as very | of conducting business, and rather prone to 
little luggage is allowed free of charge, a first-| play the good old-fashioned game of bluff. 
class passenger being allowed only one and a With all his cleverness, however, he has one 
half ‘maunds’ (roughly, one hundred and | little failing, the result of which it is necessary 
twenty-three pounds). Travelling is, if slow, | to guard against—he cannot keep a secret. It 
comfortable and cheap, first-class fare with 'is the common fate of a traveller to find that 
sleeping accommodation provided being about | his ‘special terms’ quoted in the morning, 
one anna (a penny) per mile. Generally speak- | privately and under a. bond of secrecy, are the 
ing, there are four classes of passenger accom-| common property of the ‘Trade’ before the 
modation on the Indian railways—first (used | afternoon. 
chiefly by Europeans), second, intermediate, and In his private capacity the Hindu is fre- 
third. Third class is extremely cheap, so that quently very hospitably inclined. The fact that 
the traveller is able to take a servant about | his caste prejudices preclude him from eating 
with him at a comparatively small cost. The | with Europeans does not always prevent him 
distance, for instance, between Bombay and _ offering an invitation to dinner—his idea of 
Calcutta (fourteen hundred miles) can be! English hospitality. This consists in his driv- 
covered for nineteen rupees thirteen annas, as|ing his guest to an hotel and paying for 
against one hundred and twelve rupees first | dinner, while he awaits its consumption in 
class, another part of the house. It takes one some 
It must be observed that Madras time is / little time to get used to this mode of pro- 
kept on all the railways. This is thirty-three | cedure; but after a while, one sees the pro- 
minutes behind Calcutta time, seven minutes | priety of accepting the kindness in the spirit 
behind Allahabad time, thirteen minutes in| which prompts it. 
advance of Delhi time, ten minutes in advance! The traveller will probably find it advisable 
of Agra time, and thirty minutes in advance!to conduct his business on the stockroom 
of Bombay time. Time is reckoned over the | method, a stockroom or ‘godown’ being easily 
twenty-four hours from midnight to midnight, | procurable either at the hotel or in the native 
23°45, for instance, corresponding to our 11°45 quarter; and very little finesse will be required 
P.M. Other modes of progression—elephant, | to induce the native customer to let one drive 
bullock ghari, and such-like—may now and him up to look at his ‘stuff.’ The European 
then have to be employed, but so infrequently | dealer, on the other hand, of whom, as a class, 
that they are hardly worth mentioning. the writer cannot speak too highly, will doubt- 
There is one part of the system for which | less give frequent opportunities, both for the 
the thanks of the European traveller are due | conduct of business and the exchange of those 
to the controlling authorities of the Indian rail- | hospitalities which make business a_ pleasure. 
ways, and that is regard for the Briton’s food We may say here that while it is customary 
requirements, ample time and opportunity being | to discuss business with a European over a 
afforded on a long journey for meals, which are | cigar and a ‘peg,’ it is not always judicious to 
usually both good and cheap. This provision | invite a native either to smoke or drink, unless 
is a very necessary adjunct to railway travelling, | one is very well versed in the question of caste. 
as distances are great, and the climate renders it; A few words as to climate and the neces- 
necessary that the system should be kept well | sary precautions. Among the first changes that 
nourished. Too much care cannot be given to/ will manifest themselves in a man’s general 
dietary in such a climate; and the tendency to| health will be a feeling of lassitude and 
over-eating, so prevalent among Europeans, must | exhaustion, and he will soon discover that he 
be carefully avoided. It is not too much to say | will be unable to do much business during the 
that over-eating has more to do with a great | glare of mid-day. This goes against the grain 
deal of the illness of Europeans in India than} with a man who is used at home to do the 
injudicious drinking. Concerning the latter, per-| best part of his day’s work before noon; but, 
haps the safest, and certainly the most usual should his pride — his coming down to 
drink of those in the habit of taking stimulants, | resting in the middle of the day, a touch of 
is whisky and soda, small ‘whiskies’ and big | ‘sun’ or ‘fever’ will soon teach him that ‘the 
‘sodas’ being the order of the day. Manufac- | way of transgressors is hard.’ 
tured ice (barf) is plentiful, and is almost as} A very important evil to guard against is 
much a table requisite as salt or chutney. | ‘chill’ which carries in its wake all sorts of 
Soda water is consumed to such an extent by | possibilities up to cholera. The best preventive 
Englishmen that it is called by the natives | of chill is the use of a flannel waistbelt (cum- 
‘Balati Pani’ (English water). merbund), which should be worn day and night. 
The traveller who cannot carry a good deal! Cold baths, although very inviting, should not 
of tact into his business had better not go to| be indulged in too freely; and iced drinks 
India, as he will find he has some curious! should only be taken in moderation. The free 
studies in human nature to deal with. On the | use of drugs, best avoided under any circum- 
Bombay side, he has the Parsee element in| stances, should be specially guarded against in 
strong force. He will find the Parsee a ’cute,|such a climate, and one’s medicine chest need 
business man, whose chief anxiety seems to be| not contain more than a small bottle of 
to get exclusive terms which will enable him | chlorodyne, to be used as a corrective, and a 
to ‘scoop the pool ;’ while the Hindu is equally | box of quinine capsules, to be taken when one 
anxious to throw cold-water on one’s dealings | feels more than ordinarily run down. 
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As for the beauties of nature to be enjoyed, 
the scenes of interest to be visited, the treasures 
of antiquity to be studied, are they not written 
in the books of Murray and others? we have 
but noted some of the elements of Indian 
travel from a commercial man’s point of view. 
And so we wish the intending traveller ‘bon 
voyage’ and good business. 


A LEGEND OF PRINCE MAURICE. 
By H. A. Brypen, 
Author of Gun and Camera in Southern Africa, &e. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Ir was Christmas time at the Cape, when) 
many a man and woman of British blood, jaded | 
by the sun and drought of an up-country life, 
flocks down to the sea. Cape Town and her | 
charming suburbs were crowded ; and the pleas- | 
ant watering-places of Muizenberg and Kalk | 
Bay were thronged with folks dying once | 
more to set eyes on the blue ocean, to inhale | 
the fresh breezes, and to remind themselves of | 
their own sea-girt origin. From every corner of 
South Africa; from the old Colony, the Free 
State, the Transvaal, from far Bechuanaland, | 
they had come. You might see sun-scorched 
wanderers from the far interior, hunters, ex- | 
plorers, prospectors, and pioneers. Some had | 
come to restore broken health; some to taste | 
again the sweets of civilisation, to spend hard- | 
won money; or, perchance, an enthusiast might | 
be seen who had been attracted south a thousand | 
miles and more by the week’s cricket tourna- 
ment on the Western Province ground at New- 
lands. 

Cape Town was at her best and bravest; 
Adderley Street was as crowded as Bond Street | 
in June; and upon every hand were to be seen 
and heard pleasant faces, cheery voices, and 
the hearty greetings of friends long severed by 
time and distance. 

On the evening of the 23d December a young | 
man sat in his pleasant bedroom in the annexe 
of the ‘International Hotel,’ which lies rather 
out of the heat of the town on the lower slopes 
of Table Mountain. It was an hour before 
dinner, and the young man sat in his shirt 
sleeves before the open window, idly smoking 
a pipe, and feasting his eyes on the glorious 
view that lay before him. 

Jack Compton had just come down from two 
years’ travel and sport in the far interior—you 
might tell that by his lean, sun-tanned face 
and deeply embrowned arms, and by the col- 
lection of curios—bird-skins, photographs, horns, 
heads, assegais, and other articles that littered 
the room--and, after a rough time of it, was 
now enjoying to the full the ease and relaxa- 
tion of life at the Cape. It was a noble pros- 
pect that lay spread before him; none nobler 
in: the world. Cape Town, with its white 
houses and dark-green foliage, contrasted strongly 


| 
| 
| 


in the near foreground with the peerless blue 


and the sweeping contours of Table Bay. Out 
at the entrance to the Bay, Robben Island 
swam dimly into the far Atlantic. Across the 
Bay the eye was first smitten by the blinding 
dazzle of the beach of white sand below 
Blaauwberg. Then rose chain upon chain of 
glorious mountain scenery, the jagged sierras of 
Stellenbosch and the far line of Hottentots 
Holland melting in blues and purples upon the 
horizon. Under the setting sun, the crests of 
these distant sierras were rapidly becoming rose- 
tinted, and the warm browns and purples 
glorified a thousand-fold. Never, thought Jack 
Compton, as he pulled contentedly at his pipe, 
had he beheld a more enchanting scene. 

At that instant his door was flung open, and 
a tall, sunburnt, keen-eyed man of thirty 
entered the room. ‘Hallo, Jack, you old 
buffer,” he exclaimed, ‘what are you up to, 
sitting here brooding like a pelican at a salt 
pan? I’ve been looking for you. I’ve been 
chatting for the last two hours with a most 
interesting johnnie just come round from Wal- 
fisch Bay. He’s been trading and hunting in 
a new veldt far inland to the north-east, and 
he’s had some extraordinary times, The country 
he’s been in is, seemingly, quite unknown to 
Europeans ; the game’s as thick as sheep in a 
fold; and he’s had the most wonderful shoot- 
ing. But there’s one adventure which he’ll 
tell us more about after dinner, which has hit 
my fancy amazingly. As far as I can make 
out, Cressey—that’s the name of the man—has 
discovered some extraordinary link with the 
past, a Kaffir woman, chief of some native tribe, 
with good white blood in her veins. Cressey 
has got some of her belongings, and has prom- 
ised to show them to us later on,’ 

‘But,’ put in Jack Compton, ‘what sort of a 
man is this Cressey? Can you depend upon 
what he says? There are some champion liars 
in this country, and any amount of improbable 
yarns floating from one ear to another. The 
Afrikander is the most credulous person in the 
world, and there’s something in the climate 
which quickly infects the Britisher—witness 
yourself. I suppose gold and diamonds are 
primarily responsible for it all, and the old- 
fashioned Boer, who’s the most marvel-swallow- 
ing creature of the nineteenth century.’ 

*That’s all right, old chap, laughingly re- 
plied Tim Bracewell. ‘I won't say any more at 
present. You shall judge for yourself. In my 
opinion, this man Cressey isn’t one of your 
natural-born Ananiases. He gives one the im- 
ges of being perfectly straightforward. 

e’s a quiet, unassuming sort of man, rather 
hard to draw than otherwise.—By-the-by, we 
mustn't talk too loud. He’s got a bedroom 
somewhere in this building.’ 

Half an hour later, the two friends were 
lounging about the stoep of the ‘International’ 
waiting the summons to dinner, when a quiet- 
looking man in blue serge came up the steps. 
Tim Bracewell stepped forward and met him 
and introduced him to Compton. The new- 
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comer was a well-set-up man of middle height. 
He had fair brown hair, a short beard, and a 
pair of keen, steady, blue-gray eyes. 

After dinner, which the three men partook 
of at a table together, they came out to the 
stoep again, and fixed themselves in a snug 
corner for coffee and cigars. They had ex- 
changed a good deal of their experiences to- 
gether at the dinner table, and Tim Bracewell 
now called upon Cressey to give them the 
promised history of his main adventure. 


Well (said Cressey), it’s a queer yarn, and I 
don’t know what you’ll say to it. You’re the 
first I’ve told it to; and let me ask you not 
to talk about it outside. I don’t want to be 
bothered by papers and interviewers and all 
the rest of it. I shall report my story to the 
Colonial Secretary for what it’s worth, and then 
I’ve done all I intend to.—I started from Wal- 
fisch Bay with two wagons, loaded up with 
trading-gear, just eighteen months ago, I in- 
tended to hunt a bit, and I had five good 
ponies with me. I had also in my outfit three 
very good native ‘boys’—one, especially, ‘ April,’ 


a most useful chap; he was a ’Mangwato, a) 


capital fellow at languages, and understood 
Zulu and Dutch, and one or two Zambesi dialects. 
He was a good driver, cook, and hunter— 
one of the best all-round natives I ever came 
across, 

Well, I trekked through Damaraland, and 
Ovampoland up to the Cunene River. I hadn’t 
much trouble with the Ovampo, as I knew 
their chiefs and headmen. But they’re a rum 
lot, and you’ve got to watch it in their country. 
I did pretty well, and sent down a decent troop 
of cattle taken in barter to a place I’ve got 
in Damaraland. 

After several months, I left the Cunene, and 
worked up for a new bit of country hitherto 
unexplored. I crossed the Okavango somewhere 
up towards its sources, and then found myself 
in the wild country of the Mukassakwere 
Bushmen, 
I had some grand sport. The Bushmen were mad 


for meat and tobacco, and were only too eager | 


—once they had found out my killing powers 
—to show me sport. I had a glorious time 
among elephant, rhinoceros, ‘camel’ [giraffe], 
and all the big antelopes. Elands were running 
in big troops, almost as tame as Alderney cows, 
and we lived like fighting cocks. I got a fine 
lot of ivory in this country ; and then, taking 
some of the best of the Bushmen with me, 
pushed still farther north-by-east. 

One afternoon, after a long, troublesome trek 
through some heavy bush-country, in which we 
had been all hard at work cutting a path for 
the wagons, we emerged pretty thankfully into 
clear country again. Before us lay spread a 
vast open grassy plain, dotted here and there 
with troops of game. Beyond the plain, some 
thirty miles distant, there stood in purple 
splendour against the clear horizon a majestic 
mountain chain, its peaks just now tinted a 
tender rose by the setting sun. We all stood 
for a while gazing, open-mouthed, at the glori- 
ous scene before us, and then camped for the 
night. Round my servants’ camp-fire I noticed 
a good deal of animated conversation going 


j 
on. 


Here there was plenty of game, and _ 


Two Bushmen in particular were full of 
| chatter and gesticulation. Their curious clicking 
speech came fast and thick, and they pointed 
| often in the direction of the mountains in our 
front. 

After a time I called April to my fireside 
and interrogated him. He informed me _ that 
the Bushmen were speaking of a_ kraal of 
' natives settled behind the mountain chain; that 
these natives were governed by a wonderful 
| white-skinned woman; that they were quarrel- 
some and treacherous ; and that we might have 
trouble with them. Having learned thus much, 

I tumbled into my wagon, pulled up the sheep- 
skin kaross, and fell asleep. 

Early next morning I was up making ready 
for a longish ride. I was mighty curious to see 
this native village that the Bushmen spoke of, 
and especially the white-skinned chieftainess ; 
at the same time I determined to prepare for 
| any eventuality. I sent the wagons, after break- 
| fast, back upon our spoor again, directing my 
men to camp in a strong place between some 
hills) more than a day’s journey back. Here 
‘there was good water; the camp could be 
rendered pretty impregnable by the help of a 
'scherm of thorn-bushes; and, with my _ horses, 
I and my attendant could easily retreat thither 
in case of trouble. I now selected my two best 
ponies, and, taking April with me, and _ the 
two Bushmen to act as guides, we set off for 
the mountain. My man and I were each armed 
with-a good double rifle, and had plenty of 
ammunition, water-bottles, and some ‘biiltong’ 
[sun-dried meat], biscuits, coffee, and a kettle; 
and, as I knew there were no horses among the 
natives in these regions, I had little fear of 
—. if escape became necessary. 

We rode all that day across the big plain. 
It was a perfect treat to see the game on every 
side of us. There were rhinoceroses, elands, 
hartebeests, Burchell’s zebras, blue wildebeests, 
and tsesseby. They were excessively tame, and 
often came close up and stared at us. We fired 
no shot, however, Bat rode quietly on, occasion- 
| ally diverging a little to avoid some sour-look- 
ing black rhinoceros, which stood, threatening 
and suspicious, directly in our path. We 
camped that night in a little grove of thorn- 
trees just beneath the mountain. 

At earliest dawn of the next day we were 
up and away. The Bushmen led us to a kloof 
or gorge in the mountain chain, the only ap- 
proach to the kraal we sought. We rode for 
two hours up a slight ascent over a very rough, 
rocky path; and then, suddenly turning an 
angle of the mountain-wall, we came in full 
view of the native town. A broad grassy 
valley, perhaps seven miles square, lay before 
us. This plain was dotted with circular native 
huts, built very much after the Bechuana 
fashion, and neatly thatched. Herds of cattle, 
goats, and native sheep were pasturing here 
and there, or lying beneath the shade of the 
acacias scattered about the plain. The town 
stood in an excellent position, The mountain 
chain upon the one hand, and a broad and 
deep river, flowing south-east, upon the other, 
served as sure defences against any sudden 
attack from without. 

Beyond the river, eastward, a vast sweep of 
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broad plain, ribboned with dark-green belts 
of bush and forest, stretched in interminable 
expanse to the hot horizon. 

Descending to the valley, we were not long 
in reaching a collection of huts, where we were 
pulled up short by a score of gesticulating 
natives, armed with huge bows and arrows, 
and spears. We had some trouble with these 
people ; but after various messages and a halt 
of an hour or so, we were told to follow two 
headmen to the Queen’s residence. 

Mounting our horses—a proceeding which 
roused the most lively interest among the 
crowd, which by this time had gathered round 
us—April and I followed our guides, the Bush- 
men walking alongside. Passing numerous 
groups of well-built, well-tended huts, we were 
at last brought to the Queen’s kotla, a large 
circular enclosure, fenced by a tall stockade, in 
which was set the hut of the great lady I 
sought. A messenger soon brought permission, 
and we rode into the enclosure. 

In a couple of rapid glances I took in the 
whole scene. In front of a large, roomy, care- 
fully thatched, circular hut were gathered some 
thirty headmen of various ages, all standing, 
and all armed with long spears, battle-axes, 
or bows and arrows. In the centre of this 
knot of dark Africans sat the chieftainess, a 
very fair-skinned woman, undoubtedly. Behind 
her stood two black female attendants, fur- 
nished with long fly whisks, with which they 
occasionally guarded their mistress from the 
annoyances of insects. I rode up boldly to 
within ten yards of this group, and dismounted, 
as did my man April. Handing my horse to 
April, I took off my broad-brimmed hat, made 
my politest bow to the Queen’s grace, and then, 
calling Naras the Bushman, motioned him to 
stand forward and interpret. Naras waited ex- 
cag I on the Queen, and, while she addressed 
im, I had leisure to examine her closely and 
very curiously. Mapana—that was her name— 
for a woman of native blood, was astonishingly 
fair. I can best liken her colouring to that of a 
fair octoroon. Her beauty amazed me. I have 
been in the West Indies, where, especially 
among the French islands, are to be seen some 
of the most beautiful coloured women in the 
world. Mapana’s beauty and grace reminded 
me in the strongest manner of some of these 
French octoroons. Her hair was soft and wavy 
—not harsh, like a pure African’s—and curled 
naturally upon her well-shaped head. Her 
features were good and regular; her mouth 
bewitching ; her dark eyes tender, kindly, and 
marvellously beautiful. There was an air of 
refinement and grace about her, which strangely 
puzzled me. She wore a_ necklet of bright 
gold coins about her neck, and thick ivory 
bangles upon her shapely arms. A little cloak 
of antelope skin just covered her shoulders, but 
concealed not at all her perfect shape and bust. 
A short kilt or petticoat of dressed antelope 
skin, and neat poll a of giraffe hide, completed 
her costume. It is hard to judge the age of 
Africans. I guessed Mapana’s years at one or 
two and twenty. She sat there in an attitude 
of easy natural grace, her pretty hands just 
covering a sword, apparently of European make, 
which lay across her lap. I think I never set 


| eyes on a more perfectly captivating creature. 


I am not as a rule at all impressionable, but, 
as Mapana spoke, my downfall was complete— 
I fell in love with her at once. 


TREASURE ISLANDS IN THE 
POLAR SEA. 
PARAGRAPHS appear in the newspapers from 
time to time, and down to the present year of 


grace 1894, about a wealth of mammoth-ivory 
‘on the desert coasts and islands of Northern 

Siberia; but many one seem to regard such 
| tales as more or less fabulous, and may be glad 
to have a connected account of what is really 
known about New Siberia and its mammoth 
tusks. 

On June 13, 1881, the American steamer Jean- 
nette was crushed by the ice, and sank in the 
| Arctic Ocean to the north of Siberia. This 
disaster occurred at a considerable distance to 
the north-east of the New Siberian Islands, 
which lie in the Polar Sea, about two hundred 
' miles to the north of the mouth of the Lena. 
| The crew of the Jeannette, under Captain De 
| Long, escaped in boats, and attempted to reach 
the Siberian coast ; but before they reached the 
mainland, a gale divided them into two com- 
| panies. One party reached the Russian settle- 
/ments ; but the other, under Captain De Long, 
wandered amidst the icy wastes in the delta of 
the Lena, and ultimately in this dreary wilder- 
ness all perished except two seamen. Their 
sorrowing companions afterwards found their 
bodies, and reverently buried them. 

This melancholy disaster drew attention to 
the New Siberian Islands, and interest in them 
has been further excited by the projects of 
Dr Nansen. This gallant explorer intended to 
put his vessel, the Fram, into winter quarters 
amidst the New Siberian Islands, and there to 
pass the coming winter, previous to commenc- 
ing his great drift towards the North Pole. 
Altering his plans, he determined to winter in 
the delta of the Lena. If he passes through 
the New Siberian Islands, he may be expected 
to bring back valuable scientific information 
concerning them. ‘ 

But it is not the connection, of the New 
Siberian Islands with the sinking of the Jean- 
nette, or with the voyage of Nansen, that gives 
to them their chief interest, but the fact that 
they contain, in extraordinary abundance, relics 
of a world which has long passed away. Here, 
amidst icy solitudes, and surrounded by a sea 
covered with floating icebergs, wrapped for 
months of the year in perfect darkness, 1llumin- 
ated only by the red glare of the Aurora, there 
has been found a mine of wealth which consti- 
tutes these dreary islands perfect treasure-houses 
in the frozen ocean. Few stretches of the Polar 
Sea are more dismal and dangerous than that 
— of it which lies to the north of Siberia. 

or eight months in the year it is fast frozen, 
and its surface then presents great sheets of ice, 
which are in many places crossed by long icy 
ridges, or heaped up into towering hummocks 
of ice. In the summer, when the _ ice-sheets 
have melted, the navigation is dangerous in the 
extreme. Fleets of monstrous icebergs, of the 
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most fantastic forms, float through the water, | Liachov, who for a long time had been collect- 
and often when gales arise, these great icy |ing mammoths’ bones and tusks on the barren 
masses are hurled against each other with plains of Northern Siberia. In 1750 Liakoff 
terrific force and thundering roar. Along the) had gathered great quantities of this fossil ivory 
low shore icebergs lie stranded in vast numbers ;' from the dreary wastes between the rivers 
and the coasts of the islands are surrounded by | Chotanga and Anadyr ; and during his wander- 
sheets of ice, which extend far out into the sea, | ings he had heard vague rumours of islands in 
and make landing very difficult. During the the Arctic Ocean. In the spring of 1770 he 
brief summer, snow-storms are of constant occur- | Was at Svaiatoi Noss—or the Holy Cape—a bold 
rence ; and the icy winds are of such keenness promontory running out into the Polar Sea, 
that it is difficult to face them, and the birds! about two hundred miles east of the mouth of 
often fall on the ground dead through the cold. | the Lena. This headland had long been the 
To the north-east of the New Siberian Islands | terror of the Russian navigators, and they had 
vast masses of packed ice occur, which are never | declared that it was impossible to sail round it, 
melted, and it was amidst these fields of ever- | owing to the enormous masses of ice which were 
lasting ice that the Jeannette was destroyed. “men up against its cliffs, and to the sheets and 

The honour of discovering and of surveying | hummocks of ice which stretched out from its 
this icy sea belongs to the Russians, for, until | extremity for a long distance into the sea. But 
Nordenskiold’s voyage, other European nations | in 1739, Demetrius Lapteff doubled the dreaded 
sailed no farther than the Kara Sea, where , headland, and sailed safely to the east along the 


they were stopped, either by the cold or by the 
immense masses of fleating ice. The Russians, 
however, accustomed to endure the severest cold, 
voyaged along the whole northern coast of | 
Siberia, and descended the Obi and Lena in 
vessels constructed at Tobolsk and Irkutsk ;_ 
and from the mouths of these great rivers they 
explored the coasts in all directions. The hard- 
ships encountered by the Russians in these 
voyages were very great; often whole parties 
died from hunger and cold, and their little 
vessels were frequently wrecked amidst the icy 
solitudes. The earliest voyages undertaken were 
made by traders for the discovery of valuable 
furs ; and on land as well as on sea the fur- 
hunters carried on extensive explorations all 


icy shore as far as the mouth of the Kolyma. 
When Liakoff was at the Holy Cape, the 


ocean was fast frozen, and presented a dreary pros- 


pect of ice, ridged here and there by gigantic icy 
furrows and hummocks. As he looked over the 
vast frozen expanse, he saw a long line of black 


objects approaching over the ice from the north, 


and perceiving that they were reindeer, he con- 
cluded that they were returning to Siberia from 
some unknown land to the north. He at once 
started in a sledge drawn by dogs over the ice; 
and after he had followed the tracks of the 
reindeer for sixty miles, he came to an island, 
where he passed the night. Next day, he fol- 
lowed the tracks to the north, and discovered 
another island smaller than the first. The rein- 


through the seventeenth century. About the deer track still continued to the north; but 
year 1734, however, more scientific expeditions | immense hummocks of ice rendered the further 
were undertaken, and the reign of the Empress | progress of the bold explorer impossible. — Lia- 
Anna marked the commencement of a new era’ koff obtained from the Russian Government 
in Siberian discovery. Larger vessels were | permission to call the islands by his name, and 
built, the coasts were carefully surveyed, and |—what was far more important—he obtained 
scientific examinations were carried on through- | the sole right to collect mammoths’ bones and 
out the whole extent of the voyages. the skins of stone-foxes in the newly discovered 
For a long time before this, the Russians had | islands. 
known of the vast amount of bones of the fossil! Three years afterwards he revisited the 
elephant—the Mammoth--which abounded all | islands, accompanied by a friend named Proto- 
over Northern Siberia, and an extensive trade | diakonoff, and as it was now summer, they made 
in fossil ivory had been carried on for a con-| the voyage in a five-oared boat. They found 
siderable period. But up to this time no/ the first island to be simply packed full of the 
authentic account of the discovery of these | bones and tusks of mammoths, and Liakoff’s 
great fur-clad elephants’ bodies had been received. | joy at the discovery of this vast store of fossil 
Some declared that the mighty mammoth lived ivory may be imagined. Then they voyaged to 
underground in vast caverns, and that it came the next island, where they found cliffs of solid 
forth only at night; others affirmed that it ice. Leaving this, they steered boldly to the 
wandered along the shores of the icy sea and, north, and after a voyage of one hundred miles, 
fed on the dead bodies; and others, again, said they reached a large island (afterwards named 
that it was to be seen on the banks of lonely | Kotelnoi), which was also full of the remains of 
lakes in the uncertain light of early dawn, but | fossil elephants (mammoths). 
that as soon as it was discerned, it plunged into! For thirty years Liakoff enjoyed the complete 
the water and disappeared. monopoly of carrying away these wonderful 
While voyaging along the shores of Siberia, | stores of ivory. His agents and workmen went 
the Russians from time to time caught glimpses | every year to the islands in sledges and boats, 
of islands in the sea far to the north ;! and on the first of the islands he had discovered 
but none landed on them or laid them down | they built huts and formed a great magazine. 
on the map with accuracy. In 1760 a Yakut} In 1775 the Russian Government, hearing of 
named Eterikan saw a large island to the north-| the riches of the islands, sent Chwoinoff, a sur- 
east of the mouth of the Lena, and his account | veyor, to examine them. He found that the 
raised the interest of the fur-hunters. Amongst | first of the islands—containing the huts of the 
these zealous traders, none was more active and | ivory diggers—was of considerable size, and 
more successful than an adventurer Liakoff or | contained such amazing quantities of the tusks 
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and teeth of elephants, that it seemed to be 
composed of these remains, cemented together 
with sand and gravel! In the middle of the 
island was a lake with banks formed of slopes 
of solid ice, and in the brief summer, these ice- 
banks split open by the action of the sun ; and 
on looking down into these great cracks, it 
could be seen that they were full of the tusks 
of elephants and of the horns of buffaloes ! 

On Liakoff’s death, the Russian Government, 
in 1805, granted the monopoly of the trade in 
the ivory islands to Sirovatskoi, a merchant who 
had settled at Yakutsk, who sent his agent 
Sannikoff to explore the islands and to try to 
discover new deposits of fossil ivory. Sannikoff 
discovered to the east of Kotelnoi another large 
island, which he called Fadeyeffskoi; and in 
1806, Sirovatskoi’s son discovered a third large 
island, still farther to the east, which was after- 
wards called New Siberia. These newly discov- 
ered islands were—like the former—full of fossil 
ivory ; and it was thus proved that there were 
two groups of ivory islands: the Liakoff Islands, 
near the shore; and the New Siberian Islands, 
which lay in the Arctic Ocean, two hundred 
miles north of Siberia. 

In 1809, Count Romanzoff sent M. Heden- 
strém to explore the islands, fitting him out at 
his own expense. Hedenstrém reached Liakoff’s 
first island, and was amazed at the prodigious 
stores of fossil ivory it contained ; for although 
the ivory-hunters had for forty years regularly 
carried away each year large quantities of ivory 
from the island, the supply of ivory in it + 
peared to be not in the least diminished! In 
about half a mile, Hedenstrém saw ten tusks 
of elephants sticking up in the sand and gravel ; 
and a large sandbank on the west coast of the 
island was always covered with elephants’ tusks 
after a gale, leading him to hope that there was 
an endless amount of ivory under the sea! 
Hedenstrém and Sannikoff went on to Kotelnoi 
and New Siberia, and they found the hills in the 
former island absolutely covered with the bones, 
tusks, and teeth of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
buffaloes, which must have lived there in count- 
less numbers, although the island is now an 
icy wilderness, without the slightest vegetation. 
They also found that in New Siberia—the most 
eastern of the islands—the quantity of mam- 
moth ivory was still more abundant, and in 
1809 Sannikoff brought away ten thousand 
pounds of fossil ivory from New Siberia alone ! 

When we reflect that at present these islands 
are mere icy wastes, with no vegetation, and 
with only a few foxes and bears wandering 
over them, we see at once that a complete 
change of climate must have taken place since 
the time when vast herds of elephants and 
rhinoceroses inhabited them. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that in Kotelnoi and 
New Siberia the remains of extensive forests 
have been found, in which the trees are stand- 
ing upright, but are perfectly dead. In other 
places in the same islands, great heaps of trees, 
called ‘The wood-hills, are piled up on the 
desolate hill-sides. The ivory-hunters frequently 
—_ the winter in the islands, and the hard- 
ships they then endured were often most ex- 
treme. For a long time in the depth of winter 
they were wrapped in darkness, lighted only 


by the red glare of the Aurora, and by the 
brilliant flashing of its flickering streamers. 
The silence at that time was profound, for the 
sea was noiseless, being fast frozen, and the 
only sound was the moaning of the icy blasts 
amidst the snow-covered hills. Sometimes the 
snow did not melt before July, and in many 
places it lay on the ground all the year; the 
ground was also permanently frozen only a foot 
or two below the surface, and beneath, there 
was often found solid and perpetual ice. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, enormous 
quantities of ivory were still taken every year 
from these wonderful islands. In 1822-23 
Lieutenant Anjou surveyed the islands, but 
does not seem to have noticed any remains of 
mammoths. A most striking story was related 
by Sannikoff, who declared that when he was 
in Kotelnoi and Fadeyeffskoi in 1809, he saw 
from the northern shores of these islands the 
distant mountains of another island far away 
to the north. Efforts were made to reach this 
unknown land by sledging over the ice, but 
great open stretches of water rendered progress 
towards the north impossible. When Erman 
was at Yakutsk in 1829, he was told that the 
ivory trade from the New Siberian Islands was 
as lucrative and important as ever, and that the 
traders journeyed to the islands in sledges over 
the frozen surface of the ocean. The tusks of 
the mammoth could be seen in New Siberia 
sticking up out of the sand, and the ivory- 
hunters were accustomed to stand on an emi- 
nence and examine the wastes of sand and 
gravel with telescopes, to see where the tusks 
protruded from the ground, which showed that 
the skeletons of the great elephants were buried 
beneath. One ivory-hunter in 1821 brought 
away twenty thousand pounds of ivory from 
New Siberia alone; and in 18386 sixty-eight 
thousand pounds of fossil ivory, which came 
chiefly from the New Siberian and Liakoff 
Islands, were sold at Yakutsk. Middendorf, 
some years later, calculated that every year one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds of fossil 
ivory were sold in the markets of Yakutsk, 
Obdorsk, Turukhansk, and Tobolsk; eighty 
thousand pounds of this amount being sold at 
Yakutsk a the market at this place being 
supplied chiefly from New Siberia, where the 
quantity of fossil ivory still seemed to be in- 
exhaustible. Great boats full of ivory were 
constantly ascending the Lena to Yakutsk, and 
at length steamers carried the ivory to the 
market, up the great river. 

In 1878 Nordenskiold in the Vega traversed 
the Arctic Ocean north of Siberia, and was 
anxious to visit the ivory islands. He was in- 
formed of their wonderful wealth, and shortly 
before had discovered the bones and portions of 
the hide of a mammoth on the barren tundra 
of the Yeniseii The Vega neared the New 
Siberian Islands on August 28; but navigation 
was dangerous, owing to the shallowness of the 
sea—three to four fathoms only—and the float- 
ing icebergs. Liakoff’s chief island was reached 
on August 30; but the enormous masses of ice 
which surrounded every part of the shore 
made a landing impossible. Still, although un- 
able to examine the islands, Nordenskiold 
obtained proof of their continued richness in 
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fossil ivory, for the steamer in which he 
ascended the Yenisei in 1875 carried more than 
one hundred mammoths’ tusks; and he de- 
clares that Middendorf’s estimate of the amount 
of fossil ivory sold every year in Northern 
Siberia is far too low. Nordenskiold also 
dredged up, near the Liakoff Islands, portions 
of mammoths’ tusks, confirming the belief that 
there is still a vast deposit of elephants’ re- 
mains at the bottom of the sea around these 
islands, 

A few years ago, most valuable scientific re- 
searches were carried on in these wonderful 
islands by Baron von Toll and _ Professor 
Bunge. ‘These explorers carried on their in- 
vestigations in 
Liakoff group, 
New Siberian 
examined the 


while Von Tol 
Islands. 
famous 


explored the 


‘wood-hills’ in New 


1886, Dr Bunge visiting the | 


deepens to the north of New Siberia, so that the 
waters rapidly become of a great depth, there 
will be little chance of finding mammoths’ re- 
mains in Sannikoff Land, because it will then 
be proved that the New Siberian Islands form 
what was the extreme northern point of Siberia 
in the days when the mammoth lived, and 
great forests grew where now the Polar Ocean 
rolls its icy waves. 

What a marvellous contrast to present con- 
ditions does the imagination picture up in 
Northern Siberia, when the huge hairy mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, and the musk-ox 
wandered over its plains, and browsed along by 
the banks of its majestic rivers! The climate 
was then comparatively genial, and its rolling 


/ uplands and wide-stretching plains were covered 


The latter explorer | 
| grass. 


Siberia, and made a complete circuit of Kotelnoi | 
| the New Siberian Islands formed high moun- 


in forty days, an undertaking which was very 


difficult, owing to the whole coast of the island | 


being blocked with enormous masses of ice. 
From the northern point of Kotelnoi, Von Toll 
was fortunate enough to obtain a view of the 
unknown land which Sannikoff had seen eighty 
years ago from Kotelnoi and New Siberia. 
This island—which is called Sannikoff Land 
after its discoverer—has never yet been visited 
by Europeans, and lies—according to Von Toll’s 
estimate—one hundred miles to the north of 
New Siberia. In Liakoff’s Island, Dr Bunge 
found great quantities of bones of the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, musk-ox, and wild oxen, and 
this accumulation of the bones of so many 
animals proves how temperate the climate must 
have been formerly. 

In 1889 news was received at St Petersburg 
that the body of a mammoth had been found in 
Northern Siberia, and Baron von Toll was once 
more sent into this desolate region to verify the 
discovery. He did not reach the spot, however 


—which was near the Svaiatoi Noss—until 1893, | 


and was then too late to find anything but 
fragments of the skeleton and portions of the 
skin, which were covered with hair, From the 


Holy Cape, Von Toll went to one of the | rising waters. 


with dense forests and carpeted with verdant 
The land stretched two hundred miles 
farther to the north then than it does now, and 


tains, looking over the Northern Ocean. On 
this long-vanished land vast herds of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and wild horses lived 
peacefully and securely, for food was plentiful 
and carnivorous animals were few. What great 


/ convulsion of nature destroyed these myriads of 


| sea 


gigantic beasts, and piled their bones in vast 
masses upon the islands of the Polar Sea? 
What cataclysm sank the verdant plains beneath 
the waves, and changed Northern Siberia into 
a waste and empty wilderness? And what 
catastrophe occurred on the land and in the 
which altered the climate of Northern 


Siberia from one of a genial, or at least tem- 


perate, character to one of awful cold and of 
Arctic severity ? 

We cannot fully answer these questions. It 
seems probable, anions, that great floods of 
rushing water must have poured over these 
lands, and great invasions of the waters of the 
ocean must have inundated them. In_ these 
tremendous deluges, the elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and buffaloes were destroyed, and their carcasses 
were piled up in heaps in the places where 


| they had congregated to take refuge from the 


When these deluges subsided 


Liakoff Islands called Maloi, and found here | and the waters retired, the lands were covered 


complete fossil trees, fifteen 


feet in length. | with the remains of the drowned animals, and 


Elephants’ bones abounded, showing that great | in some as yet unexplained manner the climate 
trees grew at the time when mammoths and | changed, and Northern Siberia, which was for- 


rhinoceroses wandered over these islands; and 
beneath were cliffs of solid ice. These ice-cliffs 
are common in the New Siberian Islands, and 
occur in many parts of the coast of Siberia ; 
they are also found in Kotzebue Sound in 
North-western Alaska, and on them rests a layer 
of earth full. of the bones of elephants and 
musk-oxen. 

We are led to ask the question, Will San- 
nikoff Land, when explored, be found to be as 
full of fossil ivory as the New Siberian Islands ? 
The answer will depend upon the depth of the 
sea to the north oF New Siberia. All round 
the ivory islands, the sea is very shallow, 
averaging only from five to fifteen fathoms in 
depth ; and if this shallowness should continue 
as far north as Sannikoff Land, then we may 
confidently expect that this hitherto untrodden 
island will be found to be rich in the tusks 
and teeth of elephants. But if the sea steadily 


| 


merly a beautiful and verdant region, became 
an icy wilderness and a land of Death. 


A PASSAGE IN A TRAMP. 
By C, J. CutciirrFE Hyne. 


‘Ir you go from Mobile to Noo York City 
this weather to get the Queenstown boat from 
there, you’ll be fried alive in the cars. You’d 
much better go home by long sea.’ 

‘What! Train from here to New Orleans, 
and take the West Indian Pacific boat from 
there ?” 

‘If you can afford to wait. But I warn you 
there are four of their steamers tied up along- 
side the levee this minute, and not one has a 
bale of cargo in her. Cotton in Louisiana is 
as dead as mud just now. And it may be a 
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fortnight before the first of them makes her 
clearance.’ 

‘Too long a time for me: I must be home.’ 

‘Then why not sail right from here? The 
Tonga goes to-morrow, and you can get passage 
on her, I’ve no doubt. Save a few dollars on 
it too, They won’t starve you, either. She’s 
a tramp, of course, but I guess you’ve been 
on worse.’ 

‘I guess so,’ said I; and in five minutes had 
been introduced to the Tonga’s captain, and 
made the necessary financial arrangements with 
him. Afterwards we walked together and hunted 
up the British Consul, and went through the 
pleasing fiction of signing on the ship’s register. 
Age had to be given, birthplace, and other 
matters, together with rating on last vessel, 
which happened to be that of Master. And 
then at the end of the line the Consul most 
kindly wrote my name, and I added X, my 
mark. My position was that of Purser, and 
there was also a statement to the effect that 
my remuneration for the run home was one 
shilling, coin of the British currency. It was 
all a pleasing fiction, which deceived no one, 
but it had to be gone through, because the 
Tonga, naturally holding no passenger certificate, 
rendered herself liable to heavy Board of Trade 
mulctings if she carried any one above and 
beyond her official crew. And in due time we 
dropped down the river under a pilot’s care, 


and began steaming along the piles which 
mark the ship-channel through Mobile Bay. 
The bay is more properly a lagoon, a great 
sea-lake shut in by woods of pine and cypress, 
and linking itself to the blue waters of the Mexi- 


can Gulf merely by a narrow pass. It is a 
good deal altered since Farragut gained his vic- 
tory over the Confederate fleet there, for Fort 
Morgan is now merely a quarantine station, 
and the modern dredged channel did not then 
exist. But it is capable of further improve- 
ment. There is nominally twenty-eight feet of 
water in the man-made fairway beside the piles, 
and trusting to this, we steamed confidently 
down at ten knots, and got comfortably aground 
a mile from the lip of the deeper water. 

There was no use in saying anything, though 
things were said. The skipper in particular 
was extremely moderate. He pitched his cigar 
high over the smoke stacks and said: ‘ My faith, 
you are a holy pilot, and rang on the engines 
to full astern. But we had taken the ground 
on a falling tide, and the screw merely churned 
up yellow mud and sulphur-tainted effluvium ; 
and after half-an-hour he gave it up, and came 
for rye-whisky and a palm-leaf fan in the 
chart-room. The pilot was left to his con- 
science, if he had one, and allowed to roam 
where he pleased in Coventry. 

‘He expected me to reel out ten minutes of 
curses, did that blessed pilot,’ said the captain ; 
‘and because I didn’t, he feels lonely and 


uncomfortable. The ignorant, cocksure, yellow- 
booted tailor! It costs somebody forty pounds 
for every day this steamboat’s kept waiting.’ 

We did not stay long in the chart-room 
then, because the captain’s steward came in to 
‘take up the carpet, which had been adorning 
the floor during the stay at Mobile. We went 
out into the burning sunshine of the bridge 
deck, and threw bottles overboard, and potted 
at them with the captain’s revolver as they 
bobbed past with the current. This was a 
manceuvre executed not only for the fun of the 
thing, but also as a mild advertisement. It 
showed all who cared to see, that the captain 
was a perilously clean shot up to _five-and- 
twenty yards. The crew had shown themselves 
to be a remarkably truculent lot on the trip 
out, and the hint might not be thrown away 
upon them. Afterwards, we descended to the 
main cabin, and ate pork and beans in our 
shirt sleeves. 

As it turned out, the stranding was not 
without its uses to us. Three of the stoke- 
hole crew had bolted in Mobile, and we had 
not been able to fill their places. The native- 
born American is not sweet on the occupation of 
shovelling coals at four pounds a month, so long 
as the free-lunch counters of his great Republic 
will provide him gratis with at least one excellent 
meal per diem. But an incoming steamer hailed 
us as she swung past in the fairway, saying 
that she had stowaways on board, and asking 
if we would rid her of them. We consented 
with grace and delight, and she dropped an 
anchor and sent away a boat. 

Her skipper—who knew ours—escorted the 
victims across the gap of yellow turbid water 
himself, and introduced them with austere sar- 
casm. They were two miserable-looking speci- 
mens: one a lad of seventeen in breeches and 
shirt, and no buttons on either; the other an 
unmistakable Tommy Atkins, with terror in his 
eye, and coal-grime on every other particle of 
his person. Recent history had been thorny 
for them. They had been routed out of corners 
when the steamer was well at sea, been forced 
|to eat the buffets and contempt of an un- 
| imaginative second-mate, and then driven down 
with angular words into the region of coal 
and flame. Down in that abode of the con- 
demned there was no chance for malingering, 
no break-off to indulge in mal de mer. Firemen 
and trimmers do not follow the profession of 
shovelling coals because they like it, but because 
circumstances (and usually the police) have 
jostled them into it with a force that cannot be 
| fought against. They are the acknowledged 
| pariahs of all the seas, driven by iron-fisted 
| engineers from the North Country, and possess- 
|ing—through this stress of circumstances—the 
tender mercies of a monkey-wrench. Conse- 
quently, the stowaway who comes down to 
| recruit their forces, is a blessing sent from 
| above; and if they take care to work him to 
' the breaking strain, they are only acting accord- 
ing to their limited human instincts. That the 
poor wretch is working his passage without 
prospect of a copper in pay, is a detail which 
concerns them not. He belongs to no union; 
he is a man unclassified ; a fellow of no account ; 
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and his financial affairs appertain to himself 
alone. Man must look after himself, especially 
if he be of the stoking or trimming variety. 

These two poor rogues who were transhipped 
to the Tonga had not only worked for a mere 
victual recompense in the voyage out from 
Liverpool, but they had an excellent prospect 
of returning to the place whence they came on 
precisely similar terms. Their skipper dared 
not land them even if he had so wished. They 
had not passed the Health officer in the home 
and, by consequence, America judged 
both poor and unclean, and would have 
none of them at any price whatever. Our 
chief, who was sent for by the skipper, looked 
upon them and grinned a sour and dubious 
smile. Then, by the divination of a penny, 
he apportioned them into watches, and recom- 
mended them to find their way below without 
delay. The Tommy seemed inclined to argue 
matters on the principle that he did not care 
to work as a slave’s slave for nothing a day ; 
but the chiefs boot shot out like a catapult, 
and Mr Atkins went swiftly down the alleyway 
without further heckling. 

The other vessel got her anchor and steamed 
away to where the piles became as black pin- 
dots on the glittering surface of the water ; 
and then night came down like the turning 
out of a lamp. The stars were few, and 
struggled mistily out of a purple haze, but the 
noiseless summer lightning burned on all sides 
like little pinches of gunpowder. 

The air was sodden with heat, and the night 
closed down on one in labouring pants. Below, 
it was unendurable. One lay in pyjamas on 
the bare planking of the bridge deck with 
shut eyes, and longed desperately for sleep. 
But the perspiration rolled down every limb in 
tickling rivulets, and the mosquitoes bit like 
dogs; and though one ached with weariness, 
oblivion would not come. The rustle of others 
in the pain of sleeplessness sounded on every 
side, and from time to time some poor wretch, 
goaded past endurance, would rise to his feet 
with a jerk, and, with head thrown back, 
would pitch hard oaths at the night which was 
so cruelly tormenting him. 

Years passed before the day came. But when 
the tide reached the top of its flood, the dawn 
showed in a spirt of pink above the line of tree- 
we which walled out the east, and as the 
sulphur-coloured disc of the sun leaped up in a 
hurry of waking, our steamer slid off her bed 
into the deep water of the channel. 

We passed out between Dauphin Island and 
the quarantine station at Fort Morgan; and 
when the Tonga lifted to the first blue swells 
of the Mexican Gulf, that erring pilot left us 
with a wave of the hand, and pulled off to his 
schooner, we on our part wishing much to see 
his face no more. In two hours the low sand- 
dunes of Alabama were dropped below the 
curve of the sea, and only a broken palisade of 
tree-trunks ran across the glistening water, to 
tell that somewhere was a coast-line. 

The Tonga had rounded the Dry Tortugas by 
nightfall, and, with the light of the next day, 
was standing north up Florida Channel in the 
three-knot sluice of the Gulf Stream. Flying- 
fish got out of the water, and ran like silver 


them 


rats along the surface. Yellow tangles of weed 
eddied past, and jumped and broke in the 
cream of the wake. On the starboard hand, 
not twenty miles away, were the unseen reefs 
of the Bahamas. To port, a screw-pile light- 
house straddled over the water, to tell that 
Florida was only a fathom deep under foot, but 
a dozen miles west before one could walk upon 
| it dry-shod, 

From the steamer’s iron foredeck the men 
; who were rated as O.S. and A.B. were wheel- 


| ing away in barrows the coals which were 
| stacked there, and tipping them into the 


| bunkers. On the upper bridge the mate was 
going over the iron railings with a white paint- 
| brush ; and the third-mate—who was standing 
the watch in carpet slippers and a pith helmet 
| —Was giving a lick T ok varnish to the 
| woodwork. The boatswain and a quarter- 
, master were unbending the bridge deck awning; 
,and the skipper was reading Shirley in a cane- 
chair under the lee of the fiddle, and grumbling 
| because there was little tale and much padding, 
| The full swing of the tramp’s sea-routine was 
| well on the move. The last mosquito from the 
engine-room was dead. 

| We were cut down to twenty-seven tons of 
,coal a day, and the pace was not as a rule 
| delirious. When the wind and the Gulf Stream 
both gave us a pluck, and the noon report said 
| thirteen knots for the previous twenty-four 
| hours, the skipper gave me rye whisky at eight 
bells, and we toasted his ‘old woman’ (who 
| kept a lodging-house at Llandudno). It is true 
this knottage only happened twice; but the 
| morning observation was not missed if we 
had barely reeled in a wretched ten, only the 
sentiment was changed to ‘Well, let’s hope it’s 
better to-morrow.’ 

It was always well to be cheerful about the 
run, because there were so many other things to 
distress one. The skipper’s ear is the common 
dump for all the graver complaints of ship- 
board. Once, two of the deck-hands’ brouglit 
him up a mess-kid full of meat which stank. 
He admitted the odour: he could not well do 
otherwise ; but he told them he couldn’t alter 
it. They could either eat or go without. They 
were accustomed to a precious sight worse 
ashore. Very often in their own domestic 
kennels they were without a bone of any sort 
or description. ‘I never did see such fellers 
as you, said the skipper; ‘always grumbling ; 
never contented. If I gave you baked angel to 
your dinner, you’d have a complaint ’cause the 
stuffin’ wasn’t right. Always grumbling.’ 

Another time it was the donkeyman bewailing 
‘pains in his inside’ ‘Well, if you’ve got 
pains, you shouldn’t have,’ quoth the skipper. 
‘I’ve physicked you four days handrunning 
now, out of different bottles each time, and if 
| there’s any merit in drugs, the pains should 
have gone. Get to your work.—This comes,’ he 
commented afterwards, ‘of my being good- 
natured. If I’d knocked off his dose the first 
day, there’d have been no more of it. But an 
old sailor nowadays ’ll lap up medicine like he 
would liquor.’ 

The Tieow was Welsh, with a profound 
distrust for all other nationalities, he mate 


and the third-mate were undoubtedly Welsh, 
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also; and the second-mate said he was Welsh, 
and might have been. The engineers were 
Scots to a man, and told one so in confidence, 
as though it were a matter of news. The fire- 
men and trimmers were made up of English 
and Irish sweepings exclusively. The deck 
hands spoke all the tongues of Pentecost which 
had found lodgment in Europe. They had a 
great notion of their rights, all of them, and it 
took a man with a large hand to rule all 
so that the routine went on without break, and 
yet keep himself to windward of the law when 
he got back to shore. Still the Tonga’s skipper 
did that, and did it well. He was a man who 
stood four feet five in his carpet slippers, and 
was quite willing to tackle anything that wore 
whiskers. He had a most gristly reputation at 
the back of him, and traded on it to the 
maintenance of entire peace. 

Going eastward home from the Banks of 
Newfoundland, we picked up heavy gales from 
the northward and north-west, which made 
the steamer labour heavily. The iron lower 
decks were incessantly full of churning green 
and white water, and often she took it clear 
over the canvas dodgers of the upper bridge. 
There were molasses casks in the forehold, and 
these got bilged, and their contents had to be 
pumped overboard. When her rust-streaked 
flank heaved up to a sea, one could see the 
sweet stuff pouring out in a solid chocolate- 
coloured stream. 

In the middle of this hurly-burly the engines 
chose to break down. When the jar came, the 
skipper and I were sitting wedged into angles 
of the chart-room. I looked up inquiringly. 
He yawned, and asked if I had any cigarette 
papers. We lay there in the trough for four 
mortal hours, rolling through forty-two degrees ; 
and as he did not see fit to discuss the subject, 


and the derricks and the winches till they were 
all reclad in seemly drab and green. 

We were still painting when we made our 
number off Bray Head ; but we finished off the 
Tuskar ; and when the Mersey pilot came on 
board at Point Lynas, all was dry and spruce. 
Other preparations had been made also. The 
captain’s steward had put down the carpet in 
the chart-room. The captain himself had taken 
his false teeth from the drawer where they 
usually travelled, and stepped them in place. 
And another official on the ship’s register 
bent a tall, stiff white collar, the first for many 
unbuttoned weeks. 

It was cold and foggy in the estuary, and 
we had to slow down after we passed the 
North-west Ship, and one was reminded of 
another fog we had met off Cape Hatteras. 
There, too, the engines were rung off to ‘Half 
ahead,’ so that the skipper might save his ticket 


if anything happened. But word had been sent 
down to the engine-room, and the throttle- 
valve was not touched. That was one of the 
days we made a _ consecutive thirteen 


two 
knots. 


THE TARANTULA-KILLER. 


| THE Tarantula is a large burrowing spider 
| Which dwells in a shaft-like hole it sinks in 


| the earth. Its appearance is most repulsive, 
| and inspires any one who examines it with a 


' feeling of profound disgust. As it stands, it 
| frequently covers an area as large as the 
| palm of a man’s hand; and over its body and 


| legs there bristles a thick covering of red- 
| brown hair, It may be said that its home is 


in many lands; but its greatest size is attained 


neither did I. We smoked on, and the pile of | im tropical and semi-tropical countries. In the 
cigarette ends grew in the wash-basin. Then, south of Europe, along the Mediterranean coast, 
the engines rumbled on again, and the Tonga’s| it has been known for centuries as the ‘Mad 
head bucked into the seas, and her screw raced | Spider, because the symptoms following its 
cheerily between whiles. We had contracted a pite are similar to those of hydrophobia. There 
five-foot list to starboard through the shifting | tne peasantry, especially those of Sicily, regard 
of various items in the cargo, and we carried | it with mingled feelings of hate and supersti- 


oe — =~ pt on ——_ — ‘tious dread. They will tell you that the only 


the boil again, and off we go. We’re loaded | chance of recovery from its bite is for the 
high —and—a_ forty-five degree roll means) patient to commence dancing without delay, 
“over.” But there was no use my stirring out | and to continue until he falls senseless from 
of here. She won’t bring up head to sea with | exhaustion—a remedy which, ridiculous as it 
a mizzen trysail, because 1’ve seen her fail at seems, has something to be said in its favour, 
that before. I couldn’t have done any mortal} when we know that the one danger to be 
good down in the engineer’s shop; and if I’d| overcome is the tendency to sleep. As long as 


gone out on deck and messed about, the hands 
would have thought there was danger, and got 
excited. A captain’s everybody on an old wind- 


jammer; on a steamboat he isn’t; and because 


I knew that, I stayed in here,’ 


this can be successfully avoided, the patient is 
in no danger; but if he gives way, and allows 
himself to fall into a stupor, then he is likely 
to succumb, even from the comparatively mild 
poison of the European variety. 


The man who bemoaned the gale princi-; It is in the tropical countries of South 
ny was the mate. The paint of the ship was America, however, where all forms of insect and 
1is “special care, and the scouring seas had | vegetable life attain their highest development, 
cleaned away the entire coat which he had, that this great spider is most deadly. And 
given everything since the coals had been farther north, in the provinces of Mexico, 
cleared from the lower decks, But the mate, where it is quite as numerous, its poison is 
was a Welshman of energy. He got out his} only a slight degree less dangerous. There we 
cans afresh ; and because there were not brushes | have met it everywhere, and studied its habits. 
enough to go round, he dealt out wads of waste | In the orange orchards, the vineyards, and the 
to some; and ten of us worked at the bulwarks | open prairies, we have watched it attack enemies 
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many times its own size, and marvelled at the 
ease with which it overcame them. Even its 
own kind are not exempt from its fierce 
onslaught, and we remember once seeing a pair 
of them meet on the upturned root of a fig- 
tree and fight a duel to the death—the death 
of both. Of man it seems to have no fear 
whatever, and will attack without hesitation 
either his hand or foot, if they come within 
striking distance. In doing so, it stands upon 
its four hind-legs. It opens wide its enormous 
fangs until the mandibles protrude in a straight 
line from its face, then, with all the muscular 
force it is capable of, launches itself forward, 
sinking them, with a vicious thrust, deep into 
the flesh of its enemy. 

Though it burrows a passage in the ground 
like the trap-door spider, this is its only point 
of similarity to that industrious tribe. It does 
not line the walls of its domicile with silk, as 
they do, at least not to the same extent ; nor 
does it construct the same ingenious device with 
which they close the entrance to their under- 
ground dwellings and bar the way to any 
possible intruders. Perhaps it is because it 
feels secure in its own might, that it disdains 
any such artifice. At all events, there is a 
marked contrast between the tarantula and trap- 
door spider in this respect, that while the latter, 
on the approach of an unknown danger, quickly 
retires to its domicile, closing the door behind 
it, the tarantula no sooner hears an unusual 
noise than he boldly sallies forth to investigate 
the cause. 

Yet, notwithstanding all its great courage and 
pugnacity, there is one enemy the sound of 
whose coming throws it into paroxysms of fear. 
This enemy, of which it has such an instinctive 
dread, is a large wasp, known as the ‘ Tarantula- 
killer” It has a bright blue body, nearly two 
inches long, and wings of a golden hue. As it 
flies here and there in the sunlight, glittering 
like a flash of fire, one moment resting on a 
leaf, the next on a granite boulder, it keeps up 
an incessant buzzing, which is caused by the 
vibration of its wings. No sooner does the 
tarantula hear this than he trembles with fear, 
for well he knows the fate in store for him 
when once his mortal foe perceives his where- 
abouts. This it soon does, and hastens to the 
attack. At first, it is content with flying in 
circles over its intended victim. Gradually it 
approaches nearer and nearer. At last, when it 
is within a few inches, the tarantula rises upon 
his hind-legs and attempts to grapple with his 
foe, but without success. Like a flash, the 
giant wasp is on its back. The deadly fangs 
have been avoided. The next instant a fearful 
sting penetrates deep into the spider’s body. 
Its struggles almost cease. A sudden paralysis 
creeps over it, and it staggers, helpless like a 
drunken man, first to one side, then to the 
other. These symptoms, however, are only of 
short duration. While they last, the wasp, but 
a few inches away, awaits the result; nor 
does it have to wait long. A few seconds, and 
all sign of life has disappeared from the taran- 
tula ; the once powerful legs curl up beneath its 
body, and it rolls over dead. 

Then takes place one of those strange 
incidents which illustrate the perfect adaptation 


‘to circumstances, everywhere so remarkable in 
the economy of the insect world. The wasp 
seizes hold of the now prostrate spider, and 
with little apparent effort, drags it to a hole 
in the ground. Therein it completely buries it 
| with earth, after having first deposited in its 
, back an egy, which in course of time changes 
into a grub, and lives upon the carcass in 
| which it was born. This grub in a short while 
becomes another tarantula wasp, thus adding 
;one more to the ranks of the enemy of the 
spider race. 
| The amount of slaughter which these large 
| Wasps inflict upon the tarantulas is almost 
incredible, and it is noticed that those to which 
the greatest destruction is due are the females, 
It can only be realised when it is known that 
though the female deposits but one egg in each 
| spider, she has a large number to get rid of, 
each one of which she provides with a home, 
,and its grub with future sustenance at the 
expense of the life of a spider. 

rom the powerful character of the tarantula 
wasp’s sting, it may be inferred that they are 
| dangerous to human beings. But this is not so. 
It never annoys them unless teased. Without 
a doubt, it is man’s friend, not his enemy, and 
much would dwellers in Mexico regret its 
absence were it destroyed. Though much is 
known of and has been written about the 
dreaded tarantula itself, but little is ever heard 
of the tarantula wasp. Perhaps this is not to 
be wondered at, when we notice on all sides 
how frequently an injury or damage is remem- 
bered, but how easily forgotten is a service or 
kindness, whether they be due to our little 
friends of the insect world, or to those we have 
in the greater world around us. 


THE UNSEEN. 
WHEN eyes are bright with hope, the skies are 
blue, 
The seas are mother-o’-pearl, the world is fair ; 
Sunshine falls sweet on drops of diamond dew, 
And fairies dwell in flower-bells everywhere. 


When eyes are dim with tears, the skies are gray, 
The seas are foaming floods, the world is cold ; 
Sad mists creep down and shadow all the way, 
And every face we meet seems strangely old. 


But when the eyes are closed to outward sights 

In Sleep’s dear Dreamland, glories meet their gaze ; 
Visions of hope-filled noons and love-filled nights, 
Of light aye radiant, made of rainbow-rays. 


Then, when they look within, the realms of Thought 
Lie all outspread—what has been, what shall be ; 
Mountain and plain into right focus brought. 

‘The Unseen,’ say you? Nay! what we best see! 


The inward sight is true, and clear, and strong ; 


Age dims it not; no blindness comes with tears ; 

For Time is short, Eternity is long, 

And souls are made for eons, not for years. 
Marion. 
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